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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN 



A NEW FORM OF LIFE -SLIDE. 



By James H. Logan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 



In the examination of living forms many have doubtless experi- 
enced difficulty in preserving fine specimens alive for prolonged 
observation. After resorting to various expedients, the writer was 
led to devise the life-slide herein described, and although it may 
not be altogether perfect, it appears to afford so many advantages 
that it is worthy of consideration. 



The slide consists of a glass slip of the usual size, but \ inch 
thick. An annular channel as deep as the thickness of slide allows 
is ground out for an air-space, and outside of this a much narrower 
and quite shallow channel is cut. This last is for holding beeswax 
or wax and oil, to cement down the cover and prevent evaporation 
of inclosed fluid. A drop of water placed in center of slide and flat- 
tened down to a stratum as thin as the objects under examination 
will permit, is in a very favorable condition for examination. The 
Infusoria, thus confined, can move freely in every direction except 
the vertical, and are always in focus. The air channel also serves 
to hold any excess in the amount of fluid, above that required to fill 
the area of the circular field. 

In this slide Infusoria may be isolated and sealed up, where they 
may be kept alive and in good condition for a week or more. In 
some temporary slides, where the air-space was much too small, 
there being no channel, the rotifers, amoebas and other forms, were 
alive and active for nearly a week. 

Beeswax alone seems the best cement for sealing. If put in a 
syringe having a very small nozzle, and warmed, the wax may be 
forced out as a long, thin thread. This can be wound on a spool 
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and kept ready for use when a slide is to be sealed up. A piece 
long enough to fill the outer channel is placed therein. A glass 
slip placed over the cover glass, and, pressed down securely, seals the 
cell and, as the wax is soft, the stratum of fluid can be made as thin 
as desired. 



Note. — For picking out Infusoria, or rotifers, a common medicine-dropper 
with the point drawn out finer than usual seems to me to be the best thing so far 
devised. With a little practice, one can learn to pick these out under the micro- 
scope. For this purpose the microscope should stand vertically, and a plain slide 
containing a mass of fluid be placed on the stage. When an object is found, the 
observer draws it into the medicine-dropper and transfers to life-slide. 



